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of a two-moric e, and dismiss it as the x which 
has so far defied definition. If confidence is 
to be inspired in the disciples of our science it 
is hazardous to postulate a " murmured," or 
"indistinct" vowel for the etyma of such 
words as pater. — §47 is not clear. Speaking 
of the reduction of the diphthongal series, the j 
author says : 

" Und zwar erscheint bei urspriinglicher Kiirze | 
des Vollstufenvokals in der Kegel der kurze j 
Schwundstufenvokal, bei urspriinglicher Lange 
des Vollstufenvokals dagegen der lange 
Schwundstufenvokal. Dieser entspricht dem 
Schwa bei eintacher Vollstufenlange. Der 
Nullstufe der einfachen Langen ist der kurze 
Schwundstufenvokal der Langdiphthonge par- 
allel." 

Of what grade is, then, the )l, etc., which 
Streitberg says equals al in all Indo-European 
languages versus Bartholomae (cf. /. F. vii, 
73)? — P. 44, ahd. bog; read bong. — P. 57, Anm. 
2. The inference that every I. E. e goes into 
i in Gothic because I. E. z before /;, r goes in- 
to Gothic at is hardly conclusive. — §§ 114 ff. 
treat of the sound-shifting. Streitberg es- 
tablishes a chronology differing somewhat from 
the one generally accepted. It would seem 
as if the meagre data furnished by loanwords, 
proper names, etc., are less convincing than pho- 
netical considerations. And these agree with 
Kluge's or Moreen's system better than with 
the one put up by Streitberg. According to 
him, the various stages are: i. t>th; ii. th>p\ 
iii. dh>o~\ iv. Verner's law; v. d>t. Step iii 
more likely precedes ii,or is at least contempo- 
raneous. — In § 145 the s-syncope is discussed. 
The author tries to make syncope probable in 
composition after long syllables. The greater 
majority of long ^-sterns and of trisyllabic 
stems, however, retain the composition vow- 
el, and, on the other hand, some short stems 
drop the -a-. Streitberg's hypothesis does, 
therefore, not remove the difficulties any more 
than the explanations given by Holtzmann 
{Althochdeutsche Grammatik, i, ii, 55), Kluge 
(A'. Z. 26, 81), and Kremer(/>. B. B. 8, 371).— 
§ 165. The g of the Ags. and O. S. forms uigon 
and /ligui/is explained as an intervocalic glide. 
This seems preferable to Kluge's explanation. 
— §200. Concerning the Aorist Present verbs, 
cf. now K. Z. 34, 587. Anm. 1 has been am- 
plified by the author in an article in /. E. vi, 



141. The correspondence of Lith. il, ir, etc., 
and ul, ur in Germanic has been put forward 
in evidence of the law that 7, r>ul, ur. Why 
cannot the two languages have started from 
different grades ? 

Misprints are: p. 243, 1. 24: "Dieser kann 
unmoglich auf urgerm.— fo beruhen, das nur 
durch -i vertreten werden konnte ; " read: /-. 
— P. 332, 1. 9, read : got. hal-h&it. 

H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
University of Chicago. 



JOHN LYDGATE. 

The Assembly of Gods: or the Accord of 
Reason and Sensuality in the Fear of Death 
by John Lydgate. Edited from the MSS. 
with Introduction, Notes, Index of Persons 
and Places, and Glossary. By Oscar Lov- 
ell Triggs, VI. A., Ph. D. 8vo, pp. lxxvi, 
116. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1895. 

It is not to be wondered at that the works of 
the prolific, long-winded monk of Bury have 
been so long neglected by the students of the 
Early English language and literature. In fact, 
it was not until the appearance of Koeppel's 
scholarly monographs, and Dr. Schick's edition 
of the Temple vf Glas— brought out under the 
stimulating influence of the late Professor 
Zupitza — that the critical study of Lydgate's 
works was placed on a scientific basis. But 
merely the foundations were laid in Schick's 
edition. An immense amount of work yet re- 
mains to be done; and if the programme out- 
lined by Schick is to be carried out, that in- 
dustrious pupil of Chaucer will have to engage 
the industry, and tax the patience of many a 
modern scholar. Still, we are moving onward. 
The Temple of Glas was followed (in 1892) by 
Lydgate and Burgh's Secrees of old Philisof- 
fres, edited by Mr. Robert Steele; and now 
Dr. Triggs, of the University of Chicago, has 
given us Lydgate's Assembly of Gods, and 
with it a most welcome contribution to our 
' Lydgate literature.' 

There was little to encourage the editor of 
this strange allegory in the task of construct- 
ing a critical lext. The poem is found, in 
practically the same form, in only two MSS., 
two prints by Wynken de Worde, and later re- 
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prints by Pynson and Redman ; one of the 
MSS., it is to be added, is, in all probability, 
merely copied from Wynken de Worde's first 
print (of the year 1498). Accordingly, nothing 
was left but to fall back on the other, earlier 
MS. (dating from the second half of the fif- 
teenth century), and follow it as authority. 
Some obvious mistakes have been corrected 
by the editor, generally with the help of the 
later MS. The other chief variants have also 
been duly recorded, though they turn out to 
be very insignificant and of no practical help. 
What is presented to us, then, as the text of 
the poem, remains unsatisfactory, indeed, and 
far from readable ; but only the author, and 
the scribe, if any one, can be blamed for it. 
Unfortunately, there are no means of drawing 
a distinct line between Lydgate's shortcom- 
ings and scribal corruptions. The editor has 
exercised a commendable conservatism in not 
tampering overmuch with the readings of his 
MS. by suggesting ingenious conjectural emen- 
dations, though he must have felt tempted 
to it in nearly every stanza. A few passages 
which would really seem to demand a textual 
change, will be pointed out below. 

Dr. Triggs has allowed the lines of the 
poem to stand unchanged in their distressing 
metrical irregularity. He has taken pains to 
classify them in groups of eight different types, 
among which are to be noted especially : first, 
six-measure, and four-measure lines mixed 
with the standard five-measure form of the 
Chaucerian seven line stanza, and in the 
second place, the peculiar ' Lydgatian type,' 
with the thesis wanting at the caesura. But 
he has to admit that ' every liberty in respect 
of length of line and character of measure is 
taken by Lydgate. Some lines are bald 
prose,' and further, ' If we forego a fixed 
metre and read the lines with their natural ac- 
centuation, a fairly good rhythm is secured.' 
A glance through Lydgate's Black Knight, 
Temple of Glas, S. Edmund and Fremund, 
Aesop, or the brief extracts from his works in 
Skeat's Specimens of English Literature and 
in Wiilker's Altenglisches Lesebuch, — all read- 
ily accessible — will show the broken, halting 
meter of the Assembly of Gods in a particu- 
larly unfavorable light. It would be perfectly 
easy to reduce a goodly number of the obnox- 



ious lines to the normal type by slight altera- 
tions. But with our still limited knowledge of 
Lydgate's technique, his language, and espe- 
cially his development during his long literary 
career, who would venture to ' improve ' upon 
the transmitted version ? We shall not be sur- 
prised if Schipper's remark made long ago, 
that the different works of so prolific a writer 
would naturally exhibit no uniformity in metri- 
cal respect, should prove to have a particular 
and unlooked for significance. Dr. Triggs is 
disposed to attribute the perplexing looseness 
of the meter to the strong influence of the old 
Teutonic rhythmic system on the methods of 
the Suffolk versifier. One point of great met- 
rical importance he considers well established 
by the rimes : namely, the general loss of the 
final e; and from this peculiarity together with 
the serious, religious character and the poor 
workmanship of the poem, suggestive of the 
author's declining age, he argues for a later 
date than that conjectured by Schick. He 
would place the poem after 1412,' as far re- 
moved as possible from the genial influence of 
Chaucer which is so distinctly traceable in the 
monk's early works.' 

The discussion of the meter and the rime is 
followed by an account of the most noteworthy 
features of the language, although very little 
could be added to Schick's outline of Lyd- 
gate's grammar. The vocabulary of the As- 
sembly of Gods contains not a few difficult 
words, and some of them have baffled the ed- 
itor's efforts at identification. 

Dr. Triggs was rather unfortunate in having 
to deal with a work of such inferior literary 
rank, and at times seems to have had ' mis- 
givings for having attempted to revive this 
Lydgate.' However, if the reproduction of 
the ' poem ' were an ill-judged undertaking, 
the editor would have more than atoned for it 
by the interesting Notes added to the text, 
and by a capital Literary Introduction. The 
former are very full and carefully prepared. 
Characteristic features are the well-chosen il- 
lustrations, not only of the use of words and 
phrases, but of many sides of medieval life, 
and the stress laid on ' the relation between 
the pictorial, scenic, and literary art of the 
period.' The Literary Introduction shows Dr. 
Triggs in his favorite element, as an able critic 
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of broad views and refined judgment, and 
helps to give his edition a distinct charac- 
ter of its own. For lack of space, we can only 
indicate some of the most attractive studies 
grouped round the Assembly of Gods: The 
analysis of the poem as a moral play in three 
acts, the discussion of its conventional mate- 
rials, the excursus on the Fear of Death and 
the Scorn of the World in medieval literature, 
and the study of the Allegorical Type. We 
are pleased to learn that the editor is prepar- 
ing a monograph on the history of Allegory. 
What interesting results such a study is likely 
to yield, may easily be gathered from the brief 
sketch of the progress of allegory in Court- 
hope's History of English Poetry. 

We append some miscellaneous notes rela- 
ting to details. 

Page xxi. Among the rimes, also the follow- 
ing deserve especial mention: mane (=manne): 
tatie (=taken) : thane (=thanne), II.2011, 2013, 
2014. — bone (=bowne, 'ready,' I.716): sone 
(=' soon '), II.720 f. (The same rime occurs in 
Robert Manning's Chronicle, ed. Hearne, p. 99 
and p. 170.) Cf. hoode : coode (=coude), in 
London Lyckpeny, st. 4. 

Page xxxvi. In the grammatical sketch 
would find a proper place the gen. plur. atther, 
1. 662; aldyrs, althrys, 11. 490, 579.599- cf - 
note to 1. 490. The inorganic .f in this form is 
not unknown in late Middle English works of 
the North (see N. E. D., vol. i, 227). 

Lines 323 ff. 

And by her sate though he vnworthy were, 
The rewde god Pan, of sheperdys the gyde, 
Clad in russet frese, & breched lyke a bere, 
With a gret tar box hangyng by hys syde. 
A shepecrook in hys hand he sparyd for no pryde. 

I have little doubt that in the last line we 
must take spare as an intranstive verb. The 
phrase to spare for, in connection with a neg- 
ative (either stated or implied), may be illus- 
trated, in its various uses, by the following 
typical examples. 

With an infinitive following : 

Ther wol they gon, and spare for no sinne 
With al hir ost the cite for tassaile 

(Chaucer, Former Age, 39 f.}. 

Without an infinitive : 

Go to chirche whanne foou may, 
Loke foou spare for no reyn 

(Bailees Book, p. 36, 11, n f. ). 



The carter smoot, and cryde, as he were wood, 

Hayt, Brok! hay t, Scot! what spare ye for the stones ? 

(Canterbury Tales, D 1542 f. ) 

But altogither they went at ones 

To kneele. they sparede not for the stones, 

Ne for estate, ne for here blood .... 

(Chaucer's Dream, 439 (f.) 
Of priking and of hunting for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare 

{Canterbury Tales, Prol., 191 f. ). 

(practically=' no cost wolde he spare '). This 
last example, and the three instances in Shaks- 
pere (see Alexander Schmidt) come very near 
the passage in question. By he sparyd for no 
pryde, Lydgate means : ' lie did not fail to ap- 
pear in all his pomp.' Pryde denotes here 'gay 
array, display, adornment,' as is seen also from 
1. 350: thys zvas all her pryde (cf. Alexander 
Schmidt). There is a tinge of humor in our 
monk's remark I would, then, place a com- 
ma after hand, or enclose he sparyd for no 
pryde in parentheses. As to the expression to 
spare for, cf. also the Century Dictionary; 
Kolbing, Amis and Amiloun, p. xlvi ; Zupitza, 
Athelston, note to I.374 (in Englische Studien, 
xiii, p. 384). 

Line 587. The comma would better be 
placed after do : Yef he do, therof put me in 
defaute. 

Line 675. soLyn shaueldores. Shaueldores 
is, no doubt, to be rendered by 'vagabonds.' 
Wyclif has ydel schaueldouris (see Stratmann- 
Bradley). 

Line 702. Brothelles—' wretched persons' 
(see Matzner and Stratmann-Bradley). 

Lines 811 f. would become clearer by adding 
a mark of interrogation : 

Who next hym folowyd but Lyberalyte, 

Syttyng on a dromedary, pM was bothe good & free ? 

(Quite Chaucerian.) So also 1. 1068; 1. 1638. 

Line 883. Why not put reherse in the text 
in place of re leset Reherse is precisely what 
we should expec t from Lydgate in this place. 

Line 900. Read declarers. 

Line 906. Add a comma at the end of the 
line. 

Lines 930 f. We should prefer to read : 

For the men that Vertu had were full sewre 
To trust on at nede & konnyng in armure 

(not Nede, Konnyng). The reference to kon- 
nyng in 1. 931, in the 'Catalog of Persons' would 
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then have to be removed. As for at nede, cf. 
11. 755, 864, 1000, 2073. 

Line 1257. to after for appears to be super- 
fluous : 

And began for angre byttyrly to wepe. 

Line 1700 : Read as for. Cf. 11. 1793, 1821, 
1828, etc. 

Line 1701. The period is to be replaced by a 
comma. 

Line 1785. Insert see before me behynde. 

Lines 2066 f. The sense seems to require the 
following punctuation: 

That to dyscerne I purpose nat to deele 
So large by my wyll, hit longeth nat to me. 

Cf. also, 11. 1634, 1637. 

Note to I.270: 'Words like sad, wise and 
end are dissyllabic in Chaucer.' Certainly 
sad and wise not always. 

Note to 1. 340: 'in hys gyrdyll stede=m 
place of his girdle.' Most likely, gyrdyllstede 
is to be taken as one word ; cf. Rom. of the 
Rose 826, And smalish in the girdilstede — 
Rom. de la Rose 805 : Etgreslesparmi la cein- 
ture ; see Matzner, and Stratmann-Bradley. 

The edition of the Assembly of Gods is the 
first number of English Studies published by 
the University of Chicago, and, at the same 
time, forms a regular issue of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society. Tims it emphasizes, in an 
eloquent manner, the common interest in the 
literary past which unites the Anglo-Saxon 
races on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Frederick Klaeber. 
University of Minnesota. 



GOETHE. 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by 
Lewis A. Rhoades, Ph. D. Professor of 
German at the University of Illinois. Bos- 
ton : 1896, D. C. Heath & Co. i6mo, pp. 
xxx, 139. 
The above edition is to be welcomed in a 
field already occupied by several English ed- 
itions, because it is an earnest attempt to give 
us an edition worthy of such a drama, and one 
embodying the latest results of Goethe-study. 
The spirit of high endeavor meets one at 
every turn. There is an utter absence of 
cheap scholarship. Obviously, a criticism of 



the volume will be concerned, not with the 
editor's aim, but with his powers of execu- 
tion. 

By way of introduction twenty-five pages 
are devoted to the composition, sources, criti- 
cal study of the drama, and the meter. It is 
an ably outlined and ably written Introduc- 
tion. Our criticisms of it relate to minor par- 
ticulars. We should personally prefer, for ins- 
tance, that in a student's edition less space 
than one and one-half pages be given up to a 
discussion of just when the thonght of writing 
Iphigenie first formed itself in Goethe's mind : 
or that less space be devoted to the Neoptol- 
emus Motif. Our chief criticism, however, is 
that the Introduction, in its attempts to do jus- 
tice to the Greek sources of the drama, fails to 
place a sufficiently strongemphasis upon the 
modern spirit pervading it. For after all, 
Iphigenie is essentially modern in spirit, in 
spite of the fact that it is Greek in subject and, 
as Buchheim adds in his Introduction, 

"in the harmonious beauty of the piece as a 
whole, in the calm dignity which pervades the 
action, and the unsurpassed majesty of the 
language." 

Buchheim lays marked stress upon this mod- 
ernness of spirit: in so far, his Introduction 
seems to us better than that of the edition un- 
der review, in other respects the latter seems 
preferable. 

The notes occupy forty pages and are for 
the most part excellent. In extent they are 
twenty-four pages less than in Buchheim's edi- 
tion, but will be found ample enough in near- 
ly every instance. In passing, attention shou Id 
be called to the note upon line .541. It reads : 
" bringt in the sense of gebaren with which 
it is etymologically connected." We know 
of no such connection between bringen and 
gebiiren. 

A bibliography closes the volume. The text 
is that of the Weimar edition. 

The print is superior to the text of the 
Buchheim edition, by reason of the greater 
length of line attendant upon better spacing, 
although, on the other hand, the type, while 
clear, is inferior in point of blackness both to 
the Buchheim and the admirable Weimar edi- 
tion. 

The general make-up of the book is agree- 
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